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Tue great aqueduct bridge over the feet, and its breadth 57 feet. ‘The .ex- 
deep valley and river of Kelvin, along pensé of the bridge, which was con- 
whieh the canal connecting the Friths strueted under the directions of Mr. R. 
of Forth and Clyde is carried, is one of Whitworth, the architect, was 8,5092. 

‘the most magnificent works of art in The canal between the rivers Forth 
Scotland. The design and execution and Clyde, was begun under the direc- 
are equal to the grand idea of uniting tions of that able engineer, Mr. John 
the German and Atiantic Oceans. The Smeaton, whose numerous works 
aqueduct bridge is connected with a in Great Britain, rendered him so justly 
chain of mason’s work, consisting of distinguished. It was finished in 1790, 
locks, basons, dry docks, and road sfter a labour of upwards of twenty- 
bridges, situated within a distance of two years. The canal in its course 
half a mile, and exhibiting a very in- passes over rocks, precipices,- and 
teresting group of architecture. — running 
da a f which ~ i simone rolli i winch 

act, of which we give an ing slong an em _twent 
engraving, is peculiarly striking and feet high. : 4 
beautiful. Itcarries a great artificial from seven reservoirs, covering 400 
river over a deep valley four hundred acres of ground. 

feet in length, ‘where square rigged | The original stock, by Act of Parlia- 

-yessels navigate at the height of se- ment, of the Forth and Clyde canal, was 
venty feet above the heads of specta- declared to be 150,000l., divided into 
tors, and afford a striking instanceof 1,500 shares.of 100/. each; to. borrow 


wide, and thirty-seven high. equal to about 60 tons burdes, 
whole length is 273 feet, its height 68 
Vor. II. Gg 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BASTILLE. 
(Concluded from p. $72.) 


—— 


The Iron Mask, 

The most remarkable of all the pri- 
soners in the Bastille was the gentleman 
in the Iron Mask, whose history, though 
well known, is neeessary to the comple- 
tion of our account of this prison-for- 
tress. 

Although conjecture has long been 
exhausted, as to the identity of the per- 
son in the Iron Mask, yet the fact of 
such a prisoner having been confined, 
and dying in the Bastille, as first made 
public by Voltaire, has since been 
abundantly confirmed in all its leading 
points. Journal of M. de Jonca, 





ears, or ts, 

tille.. His body was interred in the 
burying place of this parish of St. 
Paul, on the 20th of the said month, in 
the presence of Monsieur de Rosarges, 
Mayor of the Bastille, and Monsieur 
Reilh, the surgeon, who accordingly 
sign this.” 


Father Grisset, in his Traité de 
Prewuves qui Servent pour ctablir la 
Verité. de U Histoire, says, sothing 
ean exceed the dependance that may be 
placed on the journal of M. de Jotca, 

adds, that a great many circum- 
stances relating to this prisoner were 
known to the officers and servants at the 
Bastille, when Monsieur de Launay was 
appointed mayor there; that M. de 
Laanay told him he was: informed by 
them, that immediately after the - 
er’s death; his apparel, linen, clothes, 
mattrasses, and, in short, every thing 
that had been used by him, were burnt; 
thet the walls of his room cmsedetpens 
= the floor taken up;-al’ evidently 
m the apprehension that he might 
have found means of writing something 
that would have discovered wio he was. 


It is related by others, thet besides 


the precautions mentioned by M. de 
Launay, the glass was taken out of the 
window of his room, and pounded to 
dust ;° the window frame and doors 
burnt; and the ceiling of the room, and 
the plaster of the inside of the chimney, 
taken down. Several-persons have af- 
firmed, that the body was buried with- 
out a head; and ‘M: de Saint Foix, in 
his Essais Historiques, informs us, that 
a gentleman having bribed the sexton, 
had the body taken up in the night, and 
found a stone instead of the head. 


Monsieur de la be ny ania who 
was sent prisoner to St. | 


says, 
‘Several persons have informed me that, 
when M. de Saint Mars went to take 
possession of the government of: the 
Bastille, whither he was to conduct the 
risoner, they heard the latter say to 
im, ‘ Has the king any intention 
against my life?’ and de Saint Mars’ 
reply, ‘No, Prince, your lifeis in 
safety; you must only allow yourself to 
be eonducted.’” 


One Dubuisson, who was ¢énfined 


Sor nent ik be Ps 
was 
above thet where the 


room immediately 
ona: Prisoner. with the mask was; that they 
ms of spesking to him by the 
vent oftheir ohimeps and that, bev- 
1th dey 16 One day pressed him to teli-who he 


but the lives of those to whom the se- 
cret might be revealed.” 

M. de Saint Mars, in his way from 
St. Marguerite to the Bastille, halted 
with the prisoner at his house of Pal- 
teau, when he sat opposite to the Iron 
Mask, with a pair of pistols on the 


herein, saying, Mt be aid, 


table. 


But Voltaire is the most circumstan- 
tial; and in his ‘ Age of Louis XIV.’ 
he gives the following narrative. 

‘© Some months after the death of 
Cardinal Mazarine, in 166], there hap- 
pened an event of which there is no ex- 
ample, and, what is no less.strange, the 
historians of that time seem to have 
been unacquainted with it: There was 
sent, with the greatest secrecy to the 
castle on the Island of Marguerite, in 
the sea of Provence, an, unknown pri- 
soner, rather above the: middle’ size, 
young, and ofa graceful figure. On the 
road he wore.a mask, with steel springs, 
that enabled him to eat without taking it 
off. Those who conducted: him had 
orders to killhim if he made any at- 

mpt to discover himself. He remain- 
éd there: until the Governor of Pignerol, 
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an officer of confidence, named Saint 
Mats, being appointed governor of the 
Bastille, in 1690, brought him from 
thence to the Bastille, always covered 
with a mask. The Marquis de Louvois, 
who went and saw him at Saint Mar- 
guerite, spoke to him standing, and with 
that kind ofattention that marks respect. 
He was lodged at the Bastille as well as 
that castle would admit. . Nothing was 
refased him that he desired. His chief 
taste was for lace and linen, remarkably 
fine. He played on the guitar. His 
table was the best. that could be pro- 
vided; and the governor seldom sat 
down in his presence. An old physi- 
cian of the Bastille, who had often at- 
teaded him when .he was indisposed; 
said that he never saw his face, though 
he: had frequently examined his tongue 
and parts of his body ; that he was ad- 
mirably well made, that his skin was 
rather brown, that he had something 
interesting in the sound of his voice, 
that he never complained, or let drop 
any thing by which it might be guessed 
who he was. : 

“This unknown person died in 1703, 
and was buried in the night, at the 
burying ground of the parish of Saint 
Paul. What increases our astonish- 
ment is, that when he was sent to Saint 
Marguerite, no person of importance 
in Europe was missing. Yet this’ pri- 
soner certainly was a person of import- 
atice. See what’ happened soon after 
his arrival there. ‘The governor put 
the dishes on the'table himsélf; retired 
and locked the door. One day the 
prisoner wrote something with his knife 
on a silver plate, and threw it out ata 
window towards a boat that was drawn 
on shore near the bottom of the tower. 
A fisherman to whom the boat belong- 
ed, took up the plate and brought it to 
the governor, who, with evident asto- 
nishment, asked the man if he had read 
what was written on the plate, or if any 
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he had not had the curiosity to read it. 
He assured him repeatedly that he had 
not ; but two days afterwards, the boy 
was found dead in his bed.” 

M. de Ia Borde informs us, that M. 
Linguet, in the course of his inquiries, 
found, that when the Iron. . went 
to mass, he had the most express or- 
ders not to speak or show himself ; that 
the invalids were commanded to fire 
on him ifhe disobeyed ; that their arms 
were loaded with balls; and that he 
therefore took great care to conceal 
himself, and to be silent. 

Among the various conjectures re- 
specting the Iron Mask, one writer 
supposes him to have been the Duke of 
Beaufort, second son of Cesar, Duke 
of Vendome ;, but he was killed by the 
Turks in 1669. Another suspects him 
to have been the Count de Vermandois, 
Ng eer 
publicly with the army, in 1683. 
third says, it was the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, of whose death, howeyer, En- 
glish history gives a very satisfactory 
account. A fourth says, it was a 
minister of the Duke of Mantua; but 
the respect paid to the prisoner is suf- 
ficient to refute such an opinion, 

Others have said the Iron Mask was 
the son of Anne, of Austria, wife of 
Louis XIII. and that his father was 
the Duke of Buckiigham, who was 
Ambassador in. France, in 1625; but 
there is no ground whatever for the 
assertion. A more prevalent opinion 
is, that he was.the twin-brother df 
Louis XLV, born some hours after him ; 
and that the king, their father, fearing 
that the pretensions of a twin-brother 
might one day, be employed to renew 
those, civil wars with which France had 
so often been affitcted, cautiously ceii* 


cealed his birth. 
Prisoner Sor Forty-sevéh Yéars. 
On the'‘accession of Louis XVI, to 


other person had seen it. He said he »the throne, the ministers begun t 


could not read ; that he had but just 
found it, atid that no one else had seen 
it. He was, however, confined until 
the governor was certain'that he could 
not read, and that no other hdd seen 
the plate. He then dismissed him, say- 
ing, ‘* It is lucky for you that you 
cannot read:” : Yas f 

The Abbé Papon relates; ‘“* that a 
young lad, a barber, having seen one 
day something white floating. on the 
water, took it up: it was:s fine: shirt, 
written almost all over. He carried it 
to’M. de Saint Mars, who having looked 
at some parts of the writ asked the 
lad, with an appearance of anxiety, if 


heir 
administration by an act of clemency in 
imercne the registers of the Bastille, 
and setting many prisoners at liberty. 
Among those was an old man, who had 
groaned in confinement for ronty- 
SEVEN YEARS, between four thick and 
damp stone walls. Tempered. y" 

versity, he had-resisted the horrors of 
his long imprisonment with aninyincible 
spirit. His locks, white, thin and scat- 
tered, had almost assumed the rigidity 
of.iron, .while. his. body, . environed for 
0 long-a time bya coffin of stone, had 
borrowed from it a firm and com- 
pact habit. The narrow door of his 
tomb, turning upon its grating hinges, 
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opened not as usual by halves.—An un- 
known voice announced his liberty, 
and bade him depart. 

Believing this'to bea dream, he he- 
sitated; but. at length he rose up and 
walked ‘forth with trembling steps, 
amazed atthe space he traversed; the 
stairs of his prison, the halls, the court 
seemed to ‘him immense and ‘almost 
without “bounds. ‘He stopped from 
time to time, and gazed around like 
a bewildered traveller; his eyes could 
scarcely bear the calm light of day ; he 
contemplated the heavens as a new ob- 
ject: his eyes remained fixed, and he 
could not even weep. Stupified with 
the newly acquired power of changing 
his position, his limbs, like his tongue, 
refused their oe, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he reached the 
gate. 

He was placed in a carriage, which 
‘was prepared to convey him to his 
former habitation, but he could-not bear 
the motion, and screamed out. ‘S 
ported by a benevolent arm, he sou 
out the street where he had formerly 
resided, but no trace of his house re- 
mained, a public edifice occupying the 
spot where it stood. In vain were his 
looks directed to all the objects around 
him, for there was nothing of which he 
had the slightest recollection. The po- 
(ova ks tans ors ye diners 

was of a foregone genera- 
tion—the world not knowing—by the 
: rs wuiknown. site 
length accident brought is way 
an old domestic, who did not at first know 
ahe master he had long served. From 
him he learned the fate of his family ; 
anisfortune had brought his wife to the 
grave thirty years before—his children 
had all gone to distant climes, and of 
his friends and relatives not one re- 
mained ia Paris. ; ; 

Borne down with sorrow, he pre- 
sented himself to the Minister to whose 
humanity he was indebted for that li- 
berty which had become a burden to 
him. ‘* Restore me,” he said, *‘ again 
to that prison from which you have 
taken me: 1 cannot survive the loss of 
my nearest relations, of my friends, 
and, in one word, of a whole genera- 
tion. Is it possible to wish to survive 
jorsd regis desolation? The mortality, 
which to the rest of mankind comes by 
degrees, has to me been the work of a 
‘moment. There is no terrible in 
dying , but it is dreadful to be the test.” 

er treated him with kindness, 
+he did.nat long survive the inter- 
lew. 
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We might extend this article by an 
account of several other victims, but 
we have done enough to show, that of 
all places dn’ earth, human misery has 
scarcely ever been rendered So lasting, 
or so complete, as in the Bastille. which 
it was one of the first acts of the French 
Revolution to level to the ground. 
This event took place on the Mth of 
July, 1789. The mild government of 
Louis XVI. did not people the Bastille 
as his predecessors had done, and only 
seven persons were found in the Bas- 
tille when it was taken by the Parisians. 
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Written on the Falls of the River 
Pasaic, in the United States, by 
Mr. Washington Irving, Author of 
the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, 
§ec.—(Not printed in his works.) 

In 2 wild tranquil vale, fringed with fo- 

rests of green, 

‘Where Nature had fashioned a soft 

sylvan scene, 

The retreat of the ring-dove, the haunt 

of the deer, 

Pasarc in silence rolled gentle and 

clear. 


No ~—, of prospect astonished the 
sight, : : 

No. abruptness sublime mingled: awe 

: with.delight, .. ‘ 

Here the wild flowret: blossomed, the 
elm proudly waved, : 


And pure was the current the 
bank that laved. an, 


But the spirit that ruled o’er the thick 
tangled wood, 

And — its gloom fixed his murky 
a 

Wholoved the wild scene that the whirl- 
winds deform, 

And gloried in thunder’ and lightning 
and storm. © : 

All flushed from the tumult of battle he 
came, ; 

Where the red men encountered the 
children of flame, 

While thenoise of the war-whoop still 


rang inhis ears, 
And the fresh bleeding scalp as a 
trophy he bears: : 


With a glance of disgust, he the land- 
scape surveyed, 

With its fragrant wild flowers, its wide 
wa shade :-— ; 

Where Pasaic meanders through mar- 
gins of green, 

So transparent its waters, its surface 
serene, 
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He riv’d the green bills, the wild wood 
; he laid low ; 


He taught the pure stream in rough 
channels to flow ; 

He rent the rude rock, the steep pre- 

‘ cipice gave, 

And huri’d down the chasm the thun- 
dering wave. 

Countless moons have since rolled in 

'. the long lapse of time, 

Cultivation has softened those features 
sublime; 

The axe of the white-man has lightened 
the shade, 

Aud dispelled the deep gloom of the 
thicketed glade. 


But the stranger still gazes, with won- 
dering eye, 

On the rocks rudely torn, and groves 
mounted on high ; : 

Still loves on the cliff’s dizzy borders 


to roam, 
Where the torrent leaps headlong em- 
bosomed in foam. 





THE FRENCH-HORN—A 
SKETCH. 


(For the Mirror.) 

Near the church of St. Olave’s, Hart- 
street (which, by the way, hath lost 
much of its venerable majesty in the 
recent floods of glaring white-wash 
with which its old walls have been 
inundated), stands a house, or rather a 
congregation of houses, long known as 
a body corporate and individual, by the 
name or sign which gives a title to this 
essay. Its outer entrance is always 
open, like the mouths of those who fre- 
quent its interior; not that I have the 
most distant idea of insinuating that 
the guests of its landlord are a set of 
fly-catchers ; 1 mean that the first paid 
visit to that personage is commonly 
prompted by a certain radicalism of 
stomach, which sends a man, who has 
nothing which (like the crow in the 
fable) he can lose by opening his beak, 
wide-mouthed and blustering to those 
who have ion of the loaves and 
fishes (or rather the chops and steaks) for 
immediate and substantial relief. The 
far-famed vestibule at Blenheim House 
is hardly superior (at least in altitude) 
to that of the chop-house in Cr, Fr. ; for 
the structure, as I before have hinted, 
is not uulike (sé magna licet, &c.) a 
cluster of sheep-pens with a blanket 
flung over them, the ceiling of the hall 
being, in fact, a large sky-light at the 
extreme height of the building, con- 
necting the whole range, and reluctant- 
ly admitting to the inner window a 
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glimmer, which, after working its way 
through the outermost barrier of semi- 
transparent glass, is as. little improved 
in brightness as the j 
fair smuggler,: after passing the ordeal 


mysterious murmurs which the well- 
bred visitants of the old French Horn 
appear seldom or never disposed to ex- 
ceed, of raising stocks, falling firms, 
or a flat market, than of pea-shod 
penance or Quixotic gallantries. You 
are waited upon by the: worthy. host, 
whose jolly round person, and respect- 
ful merriment, would not have misbe- 
come Giles Gosling himself, and, in 
relief, by an assistant who has all the 
taciturnity of a dumb waiter, without 
its inconvenient immovability. These 
two useful personages have but one 
name between them. There is “ Wil- 
liam the First,” and “ William the 
Second,” as an eccentric old gentle- 
man, in a brown coat, dusty ine’ 

and a black striped waistcoat, is invari- 
ably pleased to denominate them. This 
community of name between master 
and servant, has on me a very pleasing 
effect, by awakening the remembrance 
of those feudal times, when every vas- 
sal bore the family name, as well as 
livery of his lord. And, indeed, while 
I sit (in an arm chair as big as king 
Edward's) in the huge recess, on éither 
side of the antique fireplace, undis- 
turbed, but by the occasional rumble of 
a waggon, as it heavily rolls through 
the archway beneath; while I look on 
the massive pannels with which the 
walls are at once both burdened and 
supported ; or eye the broad rafters of 
stout English oak, not hidden after the 








fashion of modern architecture, by a 
hypocritical stratum of white- ed 
plaster, but standing out boldly, as if 
ra ge load they seem to have 

for ages; I can almost believe 
myself waiting in an outer chamber of 
some baronial castle of the eleventh 
cen 3 and it is not till my eye has 
caught the new-fangled looking-glass— 
the milk-white table-cloth, with all its 
appurtenances—a bundle of Mirrors, 
rather dingy and dog’s-eared, (the 
highest compliment to a work of the 
kind) and the visages of half a score 
of munching merchants, or till my ear 
is saluted with ‘‘ The Times after you, 
sir."’—‘* Take any more Cheese ?””— 
‘‘ Next joint roast beef,”—that I con- 
descend to believe myself a denizen of 
London, dining at a chop-house, and 
living in the year 1628. Well, dreams 
cannot last for ever, so I count out my 
sixteen-pence, and go forth to the mul- 
tifarious occupations of the day, con- 
vinced that there is not in the round of 
the metropolis, a retreat which affords 
@ more speedy escape from its noise, 
dirt, and tle, or more excellent ac- 
commodation for those who aim at re- 
plenishing the ‘‘store-house of the 
body,”” than the French Horn in 
Crutched Friars. 

Nota Bene.—{am neither a partner in 
the concern, ‘nor, like the pastry-cook’s 
poet (vide New Bath Guide), in arrear 
on the score with mine host. 





THE ORIGIN OF USING FORKS 
AT TABLE 


The use of forks at table did not 
prevail in England until the reign of 
James the First, as we learn from a re- 
markable passage in Coryate.* The 
reader will smile at the solemn manner 
in which this important discovery or 
innovation is related. ‘‘ Here I will 
mention a thing that might have been 
spoken of before in discourse of the 
first Italian towne. I observed a cus- 
‘tom in all those Italian cities and 


a 

*. Coryate (Thomas), an English 
traveller, born at Odcombe, Som. 1577 ; 
educated. at Gloucester Hall, Oxon, 
became servant to Prince of Wales, 
and, in 1608, went on his travels, an 
account of which he printed -after his 
return, under the title of Coryate’s 





Crudities, reprinted in 1776, in 8 vols.. - 


Svo. In 1€12 he set out again, with a 
design of spending ten years in the 
Bast; he rambled through Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Persia, and 
died at Surat, 1617.—Wood Ath. Ox. 
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townes through which I passed, that is 
not used in any other country that f 
saw in iny travels, neither do I thinke 
that any other nation of Christendome 
doth use it but only Italy. The Ita- 
lian, and.also most strangers that are 
commona in Italy, doe always at 
their meals use a little forke, when they 
eat their meate; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they 
cut the meate out.of the dish, they fas- 
ten the forke, which they hold ia the 
other hand, upon the same dish; so 
that whatsoever he be that sitting in 
the company of any others at meale, 
should inadvisedly touch the dish of 
meat with his fingers from which all the 
table doe cut, he will give occasion of 
offence unto the company, as having 
transgressed the laws of good manners, 
insomuch that for his error he shall be 
at last brow-beaten, if not reprehended 
in wordes. This form of feeding I un; 
derstand is generally used in all parts 
of Italy, their forkes for the most part 
being made of yrenn, steele, and some 
of silver, but those are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of their curi- 
osity is, because the Itatian cannot by 
any means indure to have his dish 
touched with fingers, seeing all men’s 
fingers are not alike cleane. Here- 
upon I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion, by this forked eut- 
ting of meate, not only while I was in 
Italy, but also in Germany, and often- 
times in England since I came home ; 
being once quipped, for that frequently 
using my forke, by 4 certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of. mine, 
Mr. Laurence Whitaker, who in his 
merry humour doubted not to call me 
at table Furcifer, only for using a 
forke at feeding, but for no other 
cause.” J JAF. 





SURNAMES. 
We lately have heard from a Magazine 
ck, 
That surnames all go by contraries, 
But the Campbell, without any hunch 
on his back, 
Should know that his postulate varies: 
Though Moore may be Little, yet Scott 
is a Scot, 
And Hunt has been worthily hunted ; 
Mr. Crabbe in his crabbedness crawls 
through his plot, 
And Lambe is not promptly affronted. 
Poor Coleridge has found that Parnas- 
sus at last, 
For-him is at best but a cold ridge ; 
And Goldsmith had plenty of money. 
amass’d, bridge . 
To pass through Apollo's old toll- 
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If Wordsworth’s vagaries are worthy 
‘oil = words, 
nd Pope was a protestant poet, 
Yet Bloomfield his flowers of fancy 


affords, > 
And certainly Swift was no slow wit. 
If the —— sa woman, and Shee is 


And a ‘Hogge sings of brownies and 
witches ; oi 
Yet = can sift all the wheat from 


e bran, 
And ‘Phillips can fill up his speeches. 
Although Dr. Young were as old as 
John Parr, 
Armstrong a poetical baby 
Yet re possesses a fine head of 


hai 
And Busby’s as busy as may-be. 


Thong, i" never sung mass in 
is 

And Ford be located on dry land ; 
Yet Scattergood’s sermons would end 

the world’s strife, 

And Britton resides on an island: 

Mr. bey has grown old on the records 
fame, 

Mr. Mason his glory erected $ 

And ay asthe in his genius, glows with a 


whee the torch of Old Time has re- 
flected. 
And yet it is strange, I must freely 
confess, 
That Salt should put Afric in pickle, 
That Adam should send modern works 
to the press, 
And men s ould make much out of 


ickle. 
Here is one ~~ White, who is black 
as my h 
Mr. Black, who’ 's as white as white 


paper, 
And Pa is old Seabright as blind as 


a bat, 

And Stillman dogs nothing but caper. 
Mr. Paine . a happy and pleasant 

‘oung dog's 

Mr. Stone isa soft-headed fellow $ 

Mr. Christian kneels down in a Jew’s 
synagogue ; 

Mrs. Waters is apt to get mellow : 

Mr. Middleton lives in the midst of a 


wood ; 
Mr. Hall is confined in his garret ; 
Mr. Peace is delighted with battle and 


blood; 
Miss Silence can.talk like a parrot. 
Mr. Penn has been never instructed to 


write ; 
Mr, Read is deficient in reading ;- 
Miss Grace is a shrew ; Mr. Wright, 
never right ; 


Mr. Law hes no talents for pleading : 
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The three Miss Devotions are fond of 


romance, 
Twas frolicking, Steady that taught 
And fat Me Skinner is teaching to 


The taeeiaite Miss Shuffiebottom. 
Miss Docomb is going as fast.as she 
can, 


With Miss Trott, in a rapid con 
sumption ; 

Miss Manly is but an.indifferent man ; 

Miss Proud has no kind of. presump- 


tion 
Mr. - Harrison’ s father we know isnamed 
‘om, 
Mr, Thompson’s we know is named 


Harry ; 
Miss Stille adores the rough sound: of 
the drum 
Miss Manlove declares she won’t 
marry. 





PETER PINDARICS; 
OR, JOk MILLER VERSIVIED. 


A GENTLEMANLY MISTAKE. 


You tell me, said Terence (when call’a 
to the bar, 


For forcing an heiress to leave her 


papa), 7 

I may challenge the jury, 
in part, 

Yet, though greatly injured, I have not 
the heart, 

To fight for an insult invisibly small, 

For these honest souls have done no- 
thing. at all. 

The trial proceeded—the proofs ap- 
pear’d clear— 

And folks for the verdict: were all eye 
and ear ; 

When, instantly turning, the foreman 
pronounc’d 

The pithy word guilty—at which Te- 
rence bounced : 

A flush of ouinianalll o’er his 


in whole or 


cheek, aye i 

And for once in his:life he felt:-troubled 
to speak. 

‘Manslaughter! he roared an ungraci- 
ous assault 

On a peace-making Christian whe 
hasn’t a fault ; 

And thought others like him—but now 
they shall see 

= mode of deciding things won’t do 
for mes: ; 

T beg, Mr. ‘Sustice, you'll put in your 
oar, man, 

I’ve tried i same jury, and find ry a 
bore; 

So call in the * istols, I challenge the 
foreman. 
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STANZAS 
Adapted to an ancient Scottish Air. 
BY CHARLES KIREPATRICK, ESQ. 
Oh man, condemn'd to dye, allace,: 
Whye doe you proudly vaunte 
The di mes of-a youthful face, 
And drearye wrinkles taunte 2 
“a prize sae much that visage fair, 
That bri; ran beaming eye, 
Those eating locks of d haire, 
Oh man, condemn’'d to dye? 

Whye boast those lion sinews stronge, 
That greyhound’s graceful speed, 
Those sportes that shine, the fair 

amonge, 
And graver arts exceed? 
Why" vaunte the sweetness of thy 
voice, 
Tho” sorrow’s lullabye, 
Or courtly phrase’s happy choice, 
Oh man, condemn’d to dye? 


Whye glorye that in tuneful strains 
e ancient bards you foil, 

Or vanquish with triumphant pains 
The bookman’s ceaseless toil ; 

Roam thro’ the wonders of the earth, 
The ocean and the skye, 

When thousand prodigies have birth, 
Oh man, condemn’d to dye ! 


The chillye Winter.cometh fast, 
When colde succeedeth heat, 

And cruel frosts will quicklye blast 
That face soe passing sweete ; . 

Those orbs that roll in light 
Will freeze full dim and drye: 

Those curls: untwin'd wax grey and 


white, 
Oh man, condemn'd to dye. 
Those members of gigantic molde 
Will quake like aspen pale; 
And ah! when feeble growne and olde, 
‘What then doe sportes avail ? 
Those notes of heaven that witch’d the 


ear, 
Pine to the cricket's crye;. 

And who can toothless talkers beare, 
Oh man, condemn’d to dye? © 


Time plecks the quills from fancie’s 


wing, 

And tames the poet’s laye ; 
Tho’ fiatterers still their tribute bring, 

Wee heede not what they saye ; 
The laud of learning losest zest, 

No longer rivals vie, 
When mould’ring in a narrow chest, 
Oh man, condemn’d to dye. 


But Nature’s workes, thro’ which in 
youthe 
With curious eye we 


Should teache the soul ling truth 
That all at last must ~ per 


The joy of Beauty, Genius, Love, 
In age must ever flye ; 

Allace, how soon the charm is o’er, 
Since men are doom’d to dye. 


Oh, there are charms that never fade, 
Unchan; hues of heaven; 
= e+ oo ren mo soule is made, 
or holier purpose given ; 
We jou Donen Jet us speede 
With Faith’s upturned eye, 
oo bliss shall be our meede, 
jo more condemn’d to dye. 
Epoar. 





FREDERICK LORD NORTH. 

Attheclose of life he was afflicted with 
the total loss of sight. At Bath he met 
Colonel Barre, who had been his warin 
opponent in the House of Commons, 
and was also blind. On being intro- 
duced to each other, Lord North said, 
** Colonel, you and I have often been 
at variance ; but, I believe, there are 
no people in the world who, sfter all, 
would be more glad to see each other.” 


TOM LONGFELLOW’S INN. 
The following lines arewritten on a 
= ofgiass at an inn in South Wales. 
he proprietor’s name is Longfellow: 


Tom Longfellow’s name is most justly 


jis due, 

Long his neck, long his bill, which is 
very long too ; 

Long the time ’ere your horse to the 
stable is led, 

Long before he’s rubb’d down, and 
much longer till fed ; 

Long, indeed, may you sit in a com- 
fortless room, 

*Till from kitchen long dirty, your din- 
ner shall come ; 

Long the often-told-tale that your host 
will relate, 

Long his face whilst complaining, how 
long people eat ; 

Long may Longfellow long ere he see 
me 


again, 
Long "twill be ere I long for Tom 
Longfeliow's inn. 





GRATITUDE. 

When sore disease my youth assail’d, 
And human aid was spent in vain; 

The breathing of the morning gale 
Restor’d the bloom of health again. 


‘O! may this heart’s pulse ever beat 


With gratitude (let others scorn) 
To Him, the author of the breeze, 
That sweetly scents the blushing 
morn. 
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Monument to Two @eronauts. 





Tn the village of Wymill, about three 
miles from Bovlogne, in the road to 
Calais, is a handsome monument to the 
memory of the unfortunate aeronauts, 
Pilatre de Rosiere and Romaine, who 
were killed in an ascent on the 15th of 
June, 1785. 

They ascended at Boulogne, from 
about the middle of the Esplanade, 
without any accident, in an infamma- 
ble air balloon, of about 37 feet in di- 
ameter, with a small aerostatic ma- 
chine, with rarefied air, under it, but at 
such a distance, that the inflammable 
air of the latter might be perfectly out 
of the reach of the fire used for inflating 
the former ; and thus, by increasing or 
diminishing the fire in the small ma- 
chine, the absolute weight of the whole 
‘would be considerably diminished or 
augmented. They had not been long 
in the atmosphere, when the inflamma- 
dle air balloon was seen to swell very 
considerably, at the same time that the 
aecronauts were observed, ‘by means of 
telescopes, very anxious to get down, 
and busied in pulling the valve, and 
opening the appendages to the balloon, 
in order to facilitate the escape of as 
much inflammable air as possible. 
Shortly afterthis the machine took fire, 
at the height of about three quarters of 
‘a mile ftom the ground. No explosion 
‘was heard; and the silk of the balloon 
seemed to resist the atmosphere for 
about a minute, after which it collapsed, 
and descended, along with the two un- 
fortinate ‘travellers, so rapidly, that 
both of them werekilled. Pilatreseem- 





ed to have been dead before he came to 
the ground; but M. Romaine was 
alive when some persons came up to 
aie though he expired immediately 
after. 

The expense of the monument has 
been trifling. It is a pedestal about 
ejght feet high, containing three iu- 
scriptions, in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish. The parts wherever the inscrip- 
tions are made, are black marble; and 
the letters are formed in gold. 

The English inscription is as follows : 

‘* In this tomb are enclosed the re- 
mains of F. Pilatre de Rosier and A. 
Romaine. who ascended from Bou- 
logne, 15th June, 1785, in a balloon: 
it took fire, and they fell from the 
height of 5,000 feet, between Wilme- 
reux and the sea. A monument is 
erected on the spot where they fell.” 


‘¢ Passants, plaignez leur sert, et 
priez Dieu pour le repos de leurs ames. 
‘* L’estrive, la douleur, 

Et l’amitié, leurs ont élévé 
Ce monument, en l’année 


1786. 
Ardent ami des arts et de la verité, 
Au printemps de ses jours par un noble 


courage, 
Le premier dans les airs il s’ouvrit un 
passage 
Et perit au chemin d’immortalité, 
Le os dans les airs comblé de la 
re 


Le soir ne reste d’eux que la memoire . 
Moutrant-de l'homme au méme instant 
Et la grandeur, et le néant.” ++ 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


A ‘WALK TO VINCENNES. 
It was im the spring season, a short 


time ago, that: I walked to the chateau’ 


of Vineennes. ‘The day was fine, and 
the pure cerulean sky, with that vivify- 
ing c of a never 
seen or ene » our metropolis, 
and of the feeling is uaderstood 


by most, but which it would be difficult 


ient i ve apne gd ef- 
Feet  eaehobeer. "Phe wind wore 
its keenest 
were 

of the body- were braced. 
ment is favourable for 


most an offence against natural feeling 
not to walk forth and drink in the de- 
light which creation offers us. I set 
out and pursued my walk under the de- 
licious green shade of the trees, until I 
reached the palace built by Catharine 
and Mary dé Medicis ; it contains no- 
thing remarkable, and I passed it by to 
enter the fort or chateau, so celebrated 
as a state prison, having been in every 
respect the twin brother of the Bastille. 
It would have shared the same fate us 
that edifice, had not the patriotic La 
Fayette preserved it by calling out the 
National Guard. A young officer of 
ens-d’armerie, with whom I had been 
ong acquainted, accompanied me. He 
wore the ribbon of the Legion of Ho- 
nour given him hy Napoleon, and there- 
fore it is fair to suppose he merited it 
by his services. Yet he told me that 
having served the Emperor faithfully, 
he had now transferred his allegiance 
to Louis, and would equally devote his 
life for him, addiag with alla French- 
man’s levity and vehemence, upon my 
smiling: at his pliancy of principle, 
‘¢he would rather serve Louis than 
7 * * * + @ * 
* © *.. This is too true a pic- 
ture of modern. political Frenchmen, 
and. of numerous politicians in every 
country. Even erroneous priuciple 
may command respect, if.it be inflex- 
ibly true to its pretensions, but who 
can respect those who studiously sub- 
ject their principles to: their interests ¢ 
We. crossed the drawbridges: and en- 
tered the inner court. All seemed 


g 
: 
2, 
: 
z 
4 


adapted to the purposes of arbitrary 
coies-omeets and walls precluding any 
chatice of escape ; 4 gloom falling from 
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the dark masses of stone the whole 
height of the keep, that flung over the 
mind, together with its dark shadows, 


. @ sadness weighing down every other 


sensation. The. recollection of the 
mass of human suffering endured and 
enduring there, must have inflicted a 
death of hope in the mind of every 
newly-arrived victim. <A lettre de 
— a oor - — 
could haye produced inhim feelings very 
little dissimilar. 


lace to the dungeon was bere indeed but 
astep. The and misery of the 
captives must.often, from their vicinity 
to it, have been echoed back in return 
for the music and revelry of courtiers, 
Thus the pains of captivity were ren- 
dered more cutting, and a torture in- 
flicted on the mind even more bitter 
than Louis XI. caused on the bodies of 
the unfortunate Princes of Armagnac, 
at Vincennes or in the Bastille. They 
were placed in holes in the masonry 
shaped like inverted cones, to prevent 
their feet having an easy resting-place, 
scourged twice a week, and a tooth was 
drawn from them every three months? 
The donjon is a square building, haviog 
round towers at the angles; it is sur- 
rounded by an inner ditch. The first 
door being passed, it.was formerly ne- 
cessary to open three more before en- 
tering the first apartment, though these 
are at present dispensed with. The 
cells of the prisoners surrounded this 
room, small and lofty, with very little 
light, owing to the enormous thickness 
of the walls. The lowest floor was of 
old used as a place of torture. The 
Stone elevations still remain on which 
the prisoners were seated, with the 
places of the rings over them by which 
they were confined while they suffered. 
A staircase in one of the circular turrets 
led. to the summit of the building; I 
ascended, and was charmed with the 
prospect. On one side me lay what re- 
mains of the wood of Vincennes, riant, 
as the French say, in, the rich luxuri- 
ance of spring ; at a little distance was 
the pleasant village of Saint Mandé, 
and in another direction the city. of 
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Paris, with the domes of the Pantheon 
and Invalids clear and minutely seen, 
under the lovely blue heaven; no black 
dinginess obscured the buildings ; every 
thing was defined, and stood out in its 
minutest details. ‘The soft air. bore 
with it a spirit of voluptuousness that 
seemed to afford fresh excitation to en- 
joyment on every inhalement. It almost 
made me forget where I was standing, 
that beneath my feet was a place of sighs 
and groans, and woe, or rather had 
been such, and perhaps might soon be 
such again; and that, amidst ‘the lux- 
uriance of earth, air, and skies, man 
had even there erected ‘a habitation for 
his crimes, deforming, as usval,’ the 
face of Nature with monuments of his 
iniquities. How painful must the feel- 
ings of a favoured prisoner have been, 
who was permitted to walk on the leads 
for an hour with his turnkey on such a 
charming day, and then forced to re- 
turn to his dark cell amid solitude and 
heart-rending desolation! I descended 
the narrow stairs, which once had seve- 
ral iron-plated doors on them for addi- 
tional security, more in love with free- 
dom than ever, and with a greater de- 
testation of the despotic will of ‘‘a 
little brief authority.” My guide told 
me that there were many inscriptions 
on the walls, the labour of different 
captives, and wished me to view some 


dungeons below, but I was glad to- 


hasten out of the horrible den., “Such, 
however, is the happy nature. of some 
temperaments, that calamity cannot de- 
press them, nor danger alarm. Among 
numberless persons incarcerated at Vin- 
cennes by Cardinal Mazarine, was the 
great Condé, who sung, laughed, 
danced, and played the violin; being a 
prisoner of rank, he received indul- 
gences unknown to plebeian offenders. 
Abandoned by his friends, he never 
gave way to sadness or anger, except 
when speaking of Mazarine. He. stu- 
died much, being allowed books, and 
wrote epigrams upon his persecutors. 
The Abbé Fresnoy was many times in- 
carcerated in the Bastille and Vincennes 
for his writings, at which latter place 
he terminated his days in 1755, at the 
age of eighty-two. So gay was he on 
going to his cell, and so accustomed to 
be sent there, that when the officer came 
with the king’s order he did not allow 
him to speak first, but began himself. 
‘* Ah, Monsieur! Bon jour!’’ and 
turning to his housekeeper, ‘‘ Mon petit 
paquet, du linge, du tabac,” and set 
off laughing. Such are happy disposi- 
tions. . Goldsmith thinks it best to op- 


pose the calamities of life by dissipa- 
tion rather than reason. Alas! neither 
is a specific for all, since our constitu- 
tions, before the receipt will do; must be 
remoulded alike. When we consider the 
limited duration of human existence, no- 
thing man can bestow on his fellow can 
atone for the loss of liberty to an indi- 
vidual for the comparatively short space 
‘of two or three years. By the lettres 
de eachet many were imprisoned at 
Vincennes for twenty and thirty years. 
Latude, whose story has been 
published, was incarcerated thirty-five 
years for only affronting Madame Pom- 
-padour. Many a son of literature had 
languished awey his days there in sor- 
row, and brave spirits, little deserving 
to be ** kept in'such a cage,” as Prince 
Henry said of Raleigh, have worn out 
life in unmerited forgetfulness within 
‘its iron precincts. Madame Guyot, 
the enthusiastic and good, Crebillon, 
Diderot, Mirabeau, Morillet, and a 
long list of great‘names, were among 
the captives at Vincennes. Their cap- 
tivity however took place openly in lat- 
ter days, when public opinion began to 
have some sway. One half of the vic- 
tims of regal vengeance, more to be 
pitied than these, were never Knows to 
the world by name or by their fate. 
Under Louis XIII. XIV. and XV. 
people were frequently taken from their 
dwellings in the night, andseen by their 
friends no more; for no one was ever 
permitted to enter the chateau, even the 
priests and physicians were inmates ; 
secrecy being an essential point in all 
these state imprisonments. I felt great 
pleasure on coming from this monument 
of suffering to the open air in the court 
of the donjon, round which I walked. 
Heavy cannon were mounted on the 
platforms which had thundered on the 
allied armies advancing upon the same 
side of Paris in 1914, and kept them ef- 
fectually in check on that point until the 
capitulation was signed. 

I then visited the part of the ditch 
where the Duke d’Enghien was exe- 
cuted for his conspiracy against the 
French government. The revived re- 
gime erects expiatory altars andchape]s 
at every spot which has been marked 
by any outrage against itself ; and here 
some superstitious ceremonies had been 
lately performed over the remains of 
the Baca on their removal to St. 
Denis, It is astonishing how little 
wisdom was displayed in thus going 
back to ceremonies which could never 
again be regarded with reverence b: 
an enlightened people, A peageablp 
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removal and interment would have an- 
swered ‘every purpose. No impartial 
Frenchman ever denied the participa- 
tion of the duke in the plots cai gs 
on: it was the violation of a neutral 
territory by Bonaparte that was chiefl 

blamed, and the violence with whic 

his object was effected. I thought 
there was something strange and retri- 
butive in the duke’s execution on the 
very spot where his ancestors had im- 
molated so many innocent persons: it 
was almost the visitation of the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. One in- 
stance of this kind of oppression under 
Louis the Foarteenth { will give, cu- 
riously involving, too, a violation of 
neutral territory. A young man named 
Desvalons fought a duel at Paris, and 
fled to Manheim; he was received 
kindly by one Cardel, a Protestant re- 
sident there, and soon made love to 
Cardel’s sister, or rather to her for- 
tune, but was unsuccessful, chiefly by 
the brother’s interference. He deter- 
mined on revenge, and sent a commu- 
nication to Paris, that a person at Man- 
heim, named Cardel, intended to kill 
Louis the Fourteenth. The French 
envoy was desired to aid in getting pos- 
session of his person. He was attract- 
ed to.a village out of the city, carried 
off by a hundred dragoons of the garri- 
son of Laudau, and finally conducted in 
chains to the donjon of Vincennes. He 
suffered most cruel treatment, and died 
in the Bastille after a confinement of 
ang years, and after being claimed 
by all the European powers in vain. 
Even the family of this unfortunate 
man was thrown into a horrible prison, 
and endured the most terrible sufferings, 
having been unhappily in France at the 
time of his unjust caption. I must men- 
tion another anecdote relative to Vin- 
cennes, as it records the faithfulness 
of the most faithful race in creation. 
About the time of the last persecution 
of the Protestants, an officer of that 
persuasion was shut up in the donjon. 
He wished much to have his dog ad- 
mitted with him; it was a greyhound, 
which he had reared. This innocent 
request being refused, the dog, though 
turned out of the fortress, watched an 
opportunity on the following day, and 
re-eutered within the innermost court. 
His master was confined in one of the 
lower cells, the window of which was 
near the ground, and the animal ap- 
peared at it and was recognised. He 
came to the bars and visited his un- 
happy master, whose relatives knew 
nothing of his fate, diurnally for four 
whole years, in spite of cold or wet. 





At length the officer was set at liberty, 
returned home, and died in a few 
months afterwards. The dog again re- 
turned to Vincennes, and repeated its 
visits, taking up its dwelling with an 
outer turnkey, and frequently going to 
the window, where it sat for hours 
gazing in vain for its master, until 
death terminated its career. These 
two anecdotes respecting Vincennes I 
met with on my return to Paris, and 
the latter is worthy of being added to 
our extant collections of animal attach- 
ment and sagacity. I now thought of 
extending my walk, and of sceking 
Paris by a circuitous route. I quitted 
the chateau with a feeling of pleasure, 
and congratulated myself, that though 
it was but.a little time comparatively, 
not indeed forty years ago, since Vin- 
cennes sent forth the sighs of the cap- 
tive, we had had no secret prison in 
England since the reign of Henry 
VIII., when the Tower of London was 
used as such. Atno period after him 
for three hundred years, including the 
bloody proscriptions of Mary, have we 
such instances of incarceration and 
mean cowardly oppression acting in 
darkness and blasting for ever the hope 
of its victims, as the eighteenth cen- 
tury discloses among our neighbours. 
There have been instances enough of 
injustice, but they took place in open 
day. We never pounced upon our un- 
offending and unsuspicious prey amid 
the darkness of the night, and wrapped 
its fate in eternal oblivion. Our state 
oppressions were boldly perpetrated 
upon the mast illustrious of our vic- 
tims; and we could have no motive for 
acting otherwise with the meaner, about 
whom much less interest and partisan- 
ship would naturally be excited.— New 
Monthly Magazine. 


CONVIVIAL CUSTOMS IN 
WALES. 

Formerly there was scarcely a man- 
sion of any magnitude in Wales that 
had not the appendage of a summer- 
house, generally situated in a pleasant 
spot, at a short distance from the house. 
Several of these are yet to be seen, 
some in ruins, others entire, and still 
occasionally used. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dalgelley there are two or 
three of them, but now in a ruinous and 
neglected condition. They are small, 
‘circular buildings, containing only one 
room, which occupies the whole area of 
the edifice. The purpases to which 
they were formerly devoted appear to 
have been the very reverse of effemi- 
nate. The hearty cld Welsh Squire, 
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and bis boon companions, adjourned 
thither, after dinner, to enjoy the jolly 
gratification of a jug of choice cwrrw ; 
and, free from all restraint, it may be 
reasonably imagined that they were 
not very temperate in their potations, 
In later years, however, this practice 
has fallen into disuse, and summer- 
houses have been converted into tea- 
rooms, or frequented merely for the 
purpose of enjoying a plain dessert, 
and a cheerful, but moderate glass. 
Mr. Pennant, in describing his pater- 
nal estate of Bychton, in Flintshire, 
mentions the summer-house to which 
his grandfather—a complete bon-vivant 
in his way—was accustomed to “ ad- 
journ with his guests,”’ to regale them 
with the delicious cwrrw, compounded 
by a famous hand in the neighbourhood 
—old Shane of Lietty Gonest. ‘“‘ Many 
years afterwards,” writes our Anti- 
quary, ‘* when I became master of the 
estate, I also had my adjournments, but 
it was either to eat shrimps, or to drink 
tea. An honest vicar of a distant pa- 
rish, who had been a most intimate 
friend of my convivial grandfather, in- 
quired whether I ever went to the sum- 
mer-house? and was answered, ‘ Now 
and then, to drink tea.’ Struck with 
horror at the degeneracy of the grand- 
son, the good man exclaimed, with in- 
dignation, ‘ Drink tea! his grandfather 


would have scorned it !” 
There was another very jolly custom 
prevalent in some parts of North Wales, 


not many years ago, which was deno- 
minated Terming. A party of eight 
or nine worthies would ‘‘ club toge- 
ther,”’ and brew a barrel of ale at some 
favourite pot-house, where they re- 
mained till it was consumed. It was 
deemed effeminate and highly repre- 
hensible to go to bed during the conti- 
nuance of the Term, even should it 
last a week (which, by the way, never 
happened, as a Welshman knows bet- 
tat ten 0 be apertag Of & good top of 
cwrrw), but they slept as well as they 
could, on chairs, on the floor, or on 
benches, as it ay tnaek and w 

they awoke, their libations were imme- 
di resumed. At length, when 
they had emptied their barrel, they 
-wended their way homewards as steadi- 
‘ly as they could ; the one who had sus- 
tained:the bout more vigorously than 
the others, always carrying away in 
triumph the sp of the cask. 
Coursing,” says the writer above 
quoted, ‘* was very frequently the oc- 
casion of these Terms. Each gentle- 
man brought his greyhound; and often 


made matches, more for the glory of 
producing the best dog, than for the 
bg of the bet.”"—Edinburgh Maga- 
sine. 





Miscellanies. 


ORIGIN OF BLARNEY. 

Blarney is a market town of the coun- 
ty of Cork, and province of Munster, 
Ireland, situated on a river of the same 
name, about four miles west of the city _ 
of Cork. At this place is a famous 
castle, where there is a stone at one of 
the corners of the top, which is shewn 
to strangers, on account of a saying, 
that any person who has kissed it is 
privileged to lie and flatter. The ori- 
gin of this saying, which is often re- 
ferred to, and from which Blarney has 
become a vulgar synonime for flaitery, 
is not easy to discover. 





DINING WITH DUKE HUM- 
PHREY. 

That is, to fast—to go without one’s 
dinner. This Duke Humphrey was 
uncle to King Henry VI. and his pro- 
tector during his minority, Duke of 
Gloucester, renowned for hospitality 
and good house-keeping, and commonly 
called the good Duke of Gloucester. 
Thosewere said to dine with DukeHum- 
phrey, who walked out dinner-time 
in the body of Saint Paul’s, because it 
was believed the Duke was buried 
there. ‘* But (saith Dr. Fuller) that 
saying is as far from truth as they 
from dinner, even 20 miles off:. seeing 
this Duke was buried in the church of 
Saint Alban’s, to which he was a 
great benefactor.”—See Ray’s Pro- 
verbs, 1670. 


ON BLESSING PERSONS WHEN 
THEY SNEEZE. 

This custom is derived from very 
ancient times, and its origin has been 
variously accounted for. Several wri- 
ters affirm, that it commenced in the 
year 750, under Pope Gregory the 


hen Great, when a pestilence occurred, in 


which those who sneezed died ; whence 
this hee eae ve re a form of prayer, 
and a wish to be said to persons sneez- 
ing, for averting this fatality from 
them. But the custom is of much more 
ancient date. It was accounted very 
ancient in the time of Aristotle, who, 
in his Problems, has endeavoured to 
— so foi It A alluded to in the 

athology an epigram, in 
which the salutation of salve Jupiter 
is given as a familiar phrase addressed 
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to sneezers. Alexander Ross_ says, 
‘Prometheus was the first that wish- 
ed well to the sneezer, when the man, 
which he had made of clay, fell into a fit 
of sternutation, upon the approach of 
that celestial fire which he stole from 
the sun. This gave origin to that cus- 
tom among the Gentiles, in saluting 
the sneezer, ‘They used also to wor- 
ship the head in sternutation, as being 
a divine part, and seat of the senses 
and cogitation.”’ Various testimonies 
shew the antiquity of this custom, and 
Aristotle has a problem ‘“‘ why sneez- 
ing from noon to midnight was good, 
bat from night to noon unlucky.” If 
he lived in these times, I query whe- 
ther he would not be pulled up to 
Union Hall to answer for his necro- 
mrancy. 


The Rey. John James Blunt (in his 
“* Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 
Customs, discoverable in Modern Italy 
and Sicily,”") says, ‘‘ Whatever may 
have been the cause, something myste- 
rious seems always to have been at- 
tached to the act of sneezing. Any 
future evil, however, to which it might 
have been the prelude, was supposed 
to be averted by a word of good au- 
gury from a by-stander. This, like 
many other unintelligible notions, has 
descended from the Romans (at least, 
more immediately from them, though 
the same fancy prevailed amongst the 
Jews and Greeks), to several modern 
nations. Ineur own, the salutation of 
** God bless you’’ is sometimes given 
upon such-occasions; in France, “ Diew 
vous soit en aide,’’ is not uncommon $ 
but in Italy, that of ‘‘. Viva,” or 
“* Felicita,” is paid with the utmost 
scrupulousness. Thus too it is record- 
ed of Tiberius, that whenever he 
sneezed in his carriage, he exacted 
such a mark of attention from his com- 
panions with the most religious soli- 
citude.”” And Brown, in his Vulgar 
Errors,” says, ‘‘ We read in Godig- 
nus, that upon a sneeze of the Emperor 

onomotapa, there passed acclama- 
tions successively through the city.” 


COLONEL. JOHNSON. 

Colonel Johnson, who served under 
the Duke of York in the Netherlands, 
was celebrated no less as a gentleman 
than as an officer: he was every inch a 
soldier, and had reaped glory and scars 
in the battle’s van. He was an excel- 
lent swordsman, and his extreme height 
of person, and length of arm, rendered, 
him a. dangerous. antagonist, even to 
more skilled opponents. Travelling on 
the Continent, accompanied by a single 


groom, he on one occasion halted at a 
small inn, glad to seek any where rest 
and refreshment for himself, his servant, 
and the jaded steeds. The only decent 
apartment in the house was pre-occu- 
pied by a party of French officers: all 
the provisions the house afforded they 
had bespoken ; and the Colonel was in- 
formed that not a ragout or an omelet 
was to be had for love or money. A 
soldier’s education seldom deserts him 
on an emergency ; it was but a minute's 
employment to dictate, and another to 
send, a polite request to the party, that 
a British officer might be permitted to 
share in the rations of their messboard. 
The envy of republican France over- 
came its politeness, and his messenger 
was sent back with rudeness and denial. 
Colonel Johnson possessed, under un- 
merited insult, the coolness and the in- 
trepidity of his country. He command- 
ed that the joint then being dished up 
should be laid before him: he and his 
servant fared sumptuously ; and, with 
fear and. trembling, ‘‘ mine host of the 
Garter” carried the mutilated remains 
to the impatient and vociferating guests 
of the parlour. Affrighted and asto- 
nished, their disappointment and chagrin 
were soon converted into impotent rail- 
ing, and breathings of revenge. At 
that period, the transmission of a watch, 
a.glove, a ring, or apy article of which 
the transmitter stood possessed, was 
considered the gage of defiance, and our 
Colonel soon found his table in the 
kitchen glittering with mementos of 
Gallic daring. He allowed the chal- 
lengers to finish their abbreviated re- 
past, calmly took his modicum of wine, 
and then, followed by his servant, strode 
into the apartment. Drawiug his sword, 
and placing on its blade the first article 
of defiance, at the same moment raising 
his fine person to its utmost height, and 
darting an eye of indignation around, 
as if singling out his vietim, he coolly 
desired its proprietor to redeem it. The 
effect was prodigious. There was a 
pause. denoting hésitation—a baz, but 
nothing palpable; and after a full 
minute had elapsed, the watch was 
handed over to his: bowing lacquey, and 
a ring dangled:on the. still extended 
weapon ; that too became the undis 

puted property of the domestic ; and so 
with the rest. ‘Men but in appear- 
ance—soldiers but in name !’’ exclaim- 


‘-ed Colonel Johnson, as he drew his 


hand across his blade, ere he deposited 
it: in. its sheath—‘‘ Learn from hence- 
forward. how to respect the rights of 
hospitality. Ihave been told that cow- 
ardice is ever the companion ofaudacity ; 
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and that those who know how to convey 
an insult, have rarely the courage to 
redeem it: I regret that it should have 
been my fortune to witness, beneath 
the uniform of France, the combination 
of these degraded allianccs..’ 


A WHIMSICAL GARDEN. 

Is there any remembrance, at Ban- 
stead, of a clergyman, who amused him- 
self there for fifty years, with ornament- 
ing his gardens, and died in a state of 


- dotage about the beginning of the last 


century? The company from Epsom 
used to visit his “ curiosities,” as they 
might well call them; for this gentle- 
man had discovered more capabilities ia 
wood and stone than ever Lancelot 
Brown dreamt of. You ascended one 
of his trees by @ straight flight of steps, 
the top had been flattened in the mid- 
dle, and the boughs round about clip- 
ped into a parapet; here there was an 
octagon bench ; and this place he called 
his Teneriffe. Another tree was manu- 
factured into Mount Parnassus, and 
there Apollo was to be seen, perched 
with the nine muses. That they might 
not want worthy company, the Great 
Mogul, the Grand Seignior, the Cham 
of Tartary, and the €zar of Muscovy, 
were all to be seen in the garden. Two 
other trees, clotted with ivory, and cut 
smooth, stood for the pillars of Her- 
cules. The old gentleman was a wit as 
well as a scholar; he had cut one’tree 
into the shape ofa rose, and placed’a 
bench under it, where lovers might talk 
‘© under the rose.’” Uncle Toby might 
also havé found something to interest 
him. There was'the whole confederated 
army and their generals represented by 
stones, of which the large ones were 
the officers, and the little ones the men. 


’ Within doors he had montero caps, 


shoulders of mutton, apples, &c. cut in 
stone and painted. 

Epsom was, at this time, so much 
frequented, that forty coaches-and-six 
were sometimes to be seen at evening in 
the ring. On Monday mornings they 
had some little diyersion, such as racing 
of boys, or rabbits, or pigs. 


Gseful Domestic Hints. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sir—Your Fifty-first Number con- 
tained ‘a recipe for déstroying the con- 
tagious effects of Typhus fever; the 
following was given by Dr. J.C. Smith, 
for which he obtained 5,000/. from 
Parliament :—“ Six drachms. of pow- 





dered nitre, six. drachms of oit of vi- 
triol, mix them in a tea-cup, by adding 
to the nitre une drachm of the oil at a 
time; the cup to be placed during the 
preparation on a hot hearth, or plate 
of heated iron; and:the mixture stirred 
with a dirty tobacco-pipe, the longer it 
has been in‘use the better.”” 

The recipe in -your useful work is 
evidently in substance taken from: the 
above—but perhaps it will be more ac- 
ceptable given verbatim from the ori- 
ginal. Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

' + Jacosus. 

Analysis of Tea.—Though experi- 
ments.show that tea contains, upon an 
average, from 30 to 40 per cent. of 
matter, soluble in boiling water, it is 
not to be supposed that so large a pro- 
portion is taken up, in the ordinary pro- 
cess: of making tea; on the contrary, 
in tea leaves, in the state in which 
they are usually thrown away. there 
is still contained, from 10 to 14 per 
cent. of soluble matter, capable of ‘af- 
fording a sufficiently pleasant beverage, 
though it must be granted that the most 
agreeable portion of the tea, consisting 
probably of the purest tanin, or astrin- 
gent.matter, and of the whole of the 
aroma, is taken up by the first effusion 
of the hot water, and that, subsequent- 
ly, the bitter and less soluble extrac- 
tive matter are dissolved, furnishing 
what is usually called strong tea, but 
infinitely less agreeable than the earlier 
infusion. Hence it is, that the real 
epicure in this article imitates, in some 
measure, the Chinese process of. infu- 
sion, and only drinks the first made tea, 
using a fresh but small proportion of 
the leaves for each successive cup. 





For Rheumatic Pains in Face or 
Teeth.—To two teaspoonsfull of flour 
add the same quantity of grated ginger, 
incorporate them well together, and 
add spirits sufficient to make it into a 
thin paste. Spread this upon a linen 
rag, and apply it when going to bed to 
the part affected, wrapping a piece of 
flannel over all, and it will effect a cures 


Liquid Blaeking.—Mix a sufficient 
quantity of good lamp black with an 
egg, to give it a good black ; then take 
a piece of. sponge, dip it therein, and 
rub over shoes,. &c. very thin; when 
dry rub them with a hard brush, and 
they. will. look very beautiful. You 
must take care the shoes are first well 
cleaned with a hard brush, otherwise 
they will not-look half.so well. 
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The Gatherer. 


*s Fam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”—WortTon. 


An O_p Campaicner. — Former- 
ly farmers, in the vicinity of Cork, 
used to send their milk to town in 
two large churas, one on each side 
of a horse, between which a woman 
frequently rode astride, and in that po- 
sition disposed of the milk to. her cus- 
tomers. It so. happened that a cast 
dragoon: horse was employed in this 
manner, and-as he was passing near a 
regiment of cavalry at exercise, he 
heard the well-known sound of the 
trumpet, which he immediately obeyed, 
and with his woman and churns fell into 
the ranks, to the no small terror of his 
rider, and amusement of the spectators. 








‘AnecpoTe oF Mr. Foorse.—Mr. 
Foote dining one day with Lord Towns- 
hend, after his duel with Lord Bella- 
mont, the wine being bad, and the 
dinner il] dressed, made Foote observe 
that he could not discover what reason 
could compel his Lordship to take up 
arms, when he might have effected his 
purpose another way, and with much 
more ease to himself. ‘* Why, how,” 


replied his Lordship, ‘* could I have 


acted otherwise?”—“ How!” replied 
Foote, ‘‘ you should have invited him 
to dine with your Lordship, as you 
have done me, and poisoned him.” 


4 Comb-maker's Plea for not serving 
in the Militia. 
A comb-maker was for the militia 
drawn, 
Which put him in a rage ; 
A red coat he look’d at with scorn, 
His plea was—I’m not of age. 


Magistrate. 
You're not of age?—we’ll make you 





swear, 

If true I'll fine those who brought ye; 
I should have thought, I declare, 

You at least was forty. 

Comb-maker. 

Sir, I can swear, with conscience free, 

By the Protestant belief, 
Altho’ my age is gut Pivot 

I’ve not yet cut all my teeth. 





Tae Duce or Luxemsourc.—This 
General resembled the renowned 
Condé, whose pupil he was. He beat 
William Prince of ee in several 
battles, which caused William to’ ex- 
press himself with great indignation. 
*¢ Is it impossible for me,” said he, 


‘¢ to beat that little hunch-back Luxem- . 


bourg?”—** How should he know whe- 
ther 1 am so or not?’’ said the Duke 
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** for, often as IT have seen his back, 
he never saw mine.” 





Queen Anne Borern.—As Queen 
Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII., 
and mother of Queen Elizabeth, was 
going to be beheaded in the Tower, 
seeing a gentleman there of the King’s 
privy chamber, she called‘ him to her, 
and with a cheerful countenance, and a 


soul undaunted at approaching death, - 


said to him, ‘‘Remember me tothe King, 
and tell him he is constant in advancing 
me to the greatest honours. From a 


private gentlewoman he made me a : 
Marchioness; from that degree made - 


me a Queen; and now, because he can 
raise me no higher in this world, he is 
translating me to Heaven, to wear a 
crown of martyrdom in eternal glory.’” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications from the following 
Correspondents are intended for inser- 
tion in our next:—A. L.,. Thersites, 
Edgar, Clavis, Edric, Zoophilos, 8S. 
Ray, G. D,, Beta, Procurator, Alfred, 
as well as some articles which have 
been long delayed. 

N. H.'s letter was received, but we 





confess we think we have had enough | 


on the subject. 
Zerah Colburn has made more diffi- 


cult calculations than the one forward- - 


ed by R. R, we 

G.O., Robertus, B, F. L., Romeo, 
Peter, F. N., H.E., Crito Galen, Fran- 
-_ and Ramfoazle, will be attend- 
ed to, 


Adolphus is assured we shall not take 


Offence. We take advice as we do 
physic, not that.it may always be the 
most palatable, but because we know 
when, or at least hope that it is, intend- 
ed for our good. 

The.hint of *** shall be attended 
to, as well as that of J. N., so far as 
it can be done consistently with the 
plan of our work, which is neither poli- 
tical nor polemical. ~ 

Several communications still remain 
undecided upon. 

All letters on the subject of the Mrr- 
ROR — - addressed to ‘ the Edi- 
tor,”” and the postage paid, or the 
cannot be received ; oir commninnt. 
cations on the subject of Mr. Limbird’s 
British Novelist, should be addressed 
to him, as we cannot make the Mirror 


. the medium of answering letters on 


subjects not connected with it. 
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